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THE TRAGEDY OF DIDO 
PART II 



By Herbert H. Yeames 
Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 



Dido is, therefore, let us repeat, not so much an example, like 
Medea and Phaedra, that "hell hath no fury like a woman scorned," 
as an example of the remorse and madness that come from the 
failure of character, from the consciousness of pride humiliated by 
the lowering of ideals, by faithlessness to duty. Hers is a tragedy, 
not so much of love betrayed and deserted, as of love turned to 
hate when it conflicts with duty; love, therefore, that is not real 
love but fierce passion, a disease and a madness, conceiving sin 
and bringing forth death. It is because the drama is portrayed 
wholly from Dido's point of view that we misinterpret it as we do; 
Virgil's genius in drawing his heroine so sympathetically that every 
reader sympathizes with her, too, ought not to mislead us; but the 
fact is that nine out of every ten critics are misled. 1 Even Coning- 
ton could say of Virgil's "spirit of dramatic fair dealing toward his 
hero's enemies" that it is "an error in judgment." 2 

There is a striking parallel in the case of the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus. Because we possess only one play of the trilogy, the 
one in which the point of view is wholly that of the hero, we sym- 
pathize so much with Prometheus that he has come to be the very 
symbol of oppressed humanity, unconquerable in its defiance of 
injustice, the type of the afflicted benefactor of mankind. This 
view, immortalized by Shelley in his Prometheus Unbound, is none 
the less a mistake, as the recovery of the Prometheus Unbound, of 
Aeschylus would undoubtedly prove. We are meant to sympathize 
with the protagonist, even as the chorus does — though not without 

'I need not say that my mention, in another paper, of "the tremendous curse 
pronounced by Dido upon the recreant Aeneas" — which Professor Lodge so triumph- 
antly seizes upon — was made with entire dramatic propriety: the point of view, for 
the moment, is that of Dido! See "On Teaching Virgil," School Review, Jan. 1912. 

a P. 28 of the Introduction to his commentary. 
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suggestive hints at the poet's own view — and all the dramatic 
power of the poet is bent on making his hero appeal to the emotions 
of pity and terror. So successful is the artist that we forget that 
to him Zeus is, after all, the embodiment of the highest moral law, 
a power that makes for righteousness, preached elsewhere in his 
dramas with a sublimity that only the Hebrew prophets have sur- 
passed. With all his nobility, Prometheus is diseased with pride, 
which drives him into defiant rebellion; 1 he is therefore a true 
tragic hero, as he could not be (according to Aristotle) if he were 
faultlessly good, the victim of wrong and injustice: such a tragic 
spectacle would jar upon the artistic as well as the moral sense. 
Throughout the drama Zeus seems to play a sorry part, merely 
because we see him only through the eyes of Prometheus and his 
sympathizers. 

So in the tragedy of Dido Aeneas seems to play a sorry part, and 
we leave it (most of us) with a sense of moral revolt and a protest 
against Virgil's artistic feeling or skill. Certainly it is we who are 
wrong, and not Aeschylus and Virgil. If we would trust our poets, 
whose very dramatic power shows that they have sympathies quite 
as deep as ours, and whose insight is far beyond that of us prosaic 
critics, we should know that they are still great teachers of all that 
is high, and that the moral law is quite safe in their hands. Of 
course, even a "universal" poet is conditioned by his time and his 
environment, just as the critics are, but his genius is able to trans- 
cend his limits and gain an insight into the heart of things, to grasp 
something of the eternal and express it so that it becomes the 
eternal possession of all mankind; able even to perform the miracle 
of pouring new wine into old bottles, in so far as he makes use of 
the traditional forms and inherited conventions as a vehicle for the 
conveyance of new truths. 

Virgil is dealing with the same problems that occupied Aeschylus 
and Euripides, and dealing with them in ways that are in part an 
inheritance from his literary predecessors; but he has added a new 
element toward their solution, something that neither the faith of 
Aeschylus nor the doubt of Euripides quite achieved. In fact, he 

1 It is well known that Milton drew from him no small part of his own Titanic 
character, the fallen rebel, Satan. 
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has gone so far toward the Christian solution of these problems 
that he has been instinctively claimed as a Christian by many a 
reader. The tragic conflict of good and evil remains and will 
remain upon earth, but Virgil was feeling his way beyond the specu- 
lations of his predecessors to a new principle of reconciliation, and 
that principle is love — for what else is the Virgilian pietas but love 
combined with devotion to duty ? 

He chooses a hero who represents an entirely new type of man- 
hood, insignem pietate virum, 1 a type which has generally been mis- 
understood, and which even after centuries of Christianity we are 
not yet apt to appreciate — witness the difficulty we have in under- 
standing or explaining or translating the epithet pius. He attempts 
to represent in Aeneas the type of manhood that had made Rome 
what it was, with the addition of qualities that would make Rome 
what it should be. If there is any failure in his attempt — and 
perfect success can hardly be looked for in the effort to picture a 
character who should be at the same time ideal and humanly real — 
it is due to the sensitive (Professor Lodge would call it "ferninine") 
nature of the shy poet, who could not paint an altogether convin- 
cing portrait of an efficient man of affairs and would not portray a 
mighty man of war — what use for mere warriors or mere statesmen 
had the empire of his ideal ? But some of us will not admit that 
this is failure; if there is something remote and hieratic in the 
figure of Aeneas, it is because he combines the austerity of a Stoic 
philosopher with the sanctity of a Roman pontifex maximus and 
of an ancestral divinity as well. A true statesman Aeneas is 
indeed and, though a lover of peace, a true soldier, after the type of 
Wordsworth's "Happy Warrior," 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate. 
z Aen. i.io. 
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But he is essentially a philosopher, of the Stoic ideal, an ideal not 
realized till Marcus Aurelius for the first (and last!) time in history 
embodied Plato's longing for a king who should be also a philo- 
sopher — too late in history (or too early!) to accomplish in the state 
that good which Plato hoped for, though all men since have been 
better for the good that he accomplished in his own soul. Aeneas 
is, in fact, very near to our own ideal of the Christian gentleman, 
and has done as much as any character in literature to create that 
ideal. 

He has the true philosophic attitude; he knows life's sorrow, 1 
but also its consolation, for like the poet he has caught glimpses of 
its meaning and purpose, 2 and like the poet has his faith confirmed 
and crowned by mystical, prophetic vision. He is a true Stoic, 
believing that by enduring one overcomes. 3 He has learned the 
hardest, and the greatest, lesson of philosophy, resignation to the 
will of heaven, the art of turning evil into good. Seneca 4 cites 
Aeneas' dis aliter visum* as the right motto for the Stoic — like the 
Christian's prayer, "Thy will be done!" — and well defines the 
difference between the good man's attitude and the bad man's: 
"Malus omnia in malum vertit, etiam quae cum specie optimi 
venerant; rectus atque integer corrigit prava fortunae et dura atque 
aspera ferendi scientia mollit." This is no indolent resignation, 
however, for, with Marcus Aurelius, Aeneas knows that, since 
failures are inevitable in the path of progress, the only thing to 
do is to get up at once after a fall and go on one's way uncomplain- 
ing, that persistent effort is the price of salvation: eKKpovadevra 
irdXiv hravievai, ical aafievt&iv el ra irXefa) avdpayrnicdyrepa, icai 
<j>iXeiv tovto i<j>' 8 eiravepyri. 6 

His enemies seem to feel that he becomes most human under 
the seductions of Dido, and are quick to assert that he is intolerably 
inhuman when he leaves Dido and returns to duty, that philosophy 

1 See Aen. vi. 719-21. 

2 Aen. it. 777: "Non haec sine numine divom Eveniunt." 

s Aen. v. 710: "Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est," words addressed to him, 
to be sure, but voicing his own thought. 

* Epistle 98, 3 f. s Aen. ii. 428. 

6 v. 9: "Having been defeated, to go on again, and to be content if the greater 
part of your actions is more worthy of a man, and to love that to which you return." 
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which is the real mistress of his heart. But the fact is that even 
here, paradoxical as it may seem, piety and pity are one thing, 
that his devotion to duty includes his duty to Dido and involves 
the truest sympathy with her. Her duty is to Carthage; his, he 
has at last been clearly shown, is to Italy; separation is the only 
way of salvation for them both. Realizing their sin, they must 
both put it behind them at once; delay would be dalliance, and, 
worse than weakness, the basest cruelty on the part of Aeneas. 
Virgil never lacks sympathy — that quality, at any rate, is his pre- 
eminently among poets — and it is quite inconceivable that Virgil's 
hero is lacking in sympathy. Having failed in his duty and realized 
his failure, Aeneas has nothing else to do but face resolutely the 
other way, without repinings for himself or sentimental weakness 
for his seductress; any other conduct would be that of a "craven" 
indeed. He has to cut the knot, the tangle that he and she have 
made of their lives, and he does it with one stroke, in the quickest 
and kindest way: 

Dixit, vaginaque eripit ensem 
Fulmineum, strictoque ferit retinacula ferro. 

— iv. 579. 

He must put an end to an intolerable situation and return at once 
to the path of duty, leaving Dido free to do the same. Otherwise, 
he and she would be involved in a common ruin of character and a 
common betrayal of the great trusts committed to them. That 
he reasserts his better nature and returns to his ideal marks the 
epic hero; that she finds escape from her madness only in death 
marks the tragic heroine. 1 

The confusion, not to call it hypocrisy, in our modern point of 
view is indicated by the curious fact that our refined moral senti- 
ment seems never to object very seriously to Aeneas' amour with 
Dido, but only to his desertion of her; not to his lapse from duty, 
but to his return to duty; not to his human fall into temptation, 
but to his heroic recovery of himself at the direct bidding of heaven. 
Even Professor Lodge admits that the passion to which Aeneas 

1 See the very appreciative essay by John Richard Green, "Aeneas: a Vergilian 
Study," in Stray Studies from England and Italy, London 1892; and Henry's remarks 
on pius Aeneas (Aen. i. 381) in his Aeneidea. 
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yielded was "bad only because it was counter to the will of the 
gods." It is, however, the will of the gods, which is one with the 
moral law to the poet in his deepest thinking, that constitutes the 
difference between good and evil. Aeneas hardly realizes at first 
that the attractions of Dido and of Carthage are a temptation 
"counter to the will of the gods," but when he is made by direct 
revelation to realize this, he does the only right thing by submitting 
to the will of the gods. Surely the modern view is "specious." 
Aeneas had to go; the tragic poet has to deal with the myth that 
already exists. In reading any tragedy we must accept the legend, 
whether we like it or not. Nobody likes the myth of Oedipus, but 
everybody admires the masterpiece that Sophocles wrought out of 
such material. Oedipus did kill his father and marry his mother, 
and Aeneas did leave Dido, and the tragedy in each case is the work 
of fate. We pity Oedipus and never for a moment think of him as 
guilty of parricide and incest; we should pity Aeneas too, except 
that Virgil has made Dido the protagonist of his drama, and all 
our pity is for the time taken up with her. 

To Virgil, however, the sin of Aeneas, like that of Dido — 
"oblitos famae melioris amantes" (221), "regnorum inmemores 
turpique cupidine captos" (194) — is the momentary forgetfulness 
of duty, the lowering of high ideals, the surrender to sensual tempta- 
tion. The temptation is all the more insidious that it appeals 
to natural human instincts, that passion is blended with higher 
feelings, that the love of woman which wins response from the 
lonely widower means also the love of home in a homeless wanderer 
and the love of country in a "man without a country," yearning 
above all things for the promised land where he may rest at last — 
perhaps after all to be realized here in Africa. Not least of Dido's 
attractions for Aeneas is her obvious fondness for the beloved boy 
Ascanius. Everything conspires to make the temptation wear 
all the aspects of duty as well as allurement. We cannot find it in 
our hearts to blame Aeneas greatly for his fall; we cannot forget 
either that all the seduction was on the side of Dido. 1 It is Dido's 

* A very designing widow according to Mr. Theodore Williams' rendering of lines 
191 ff., "Trojan-born Aeneas having come, Dido, the lovely widow, looked his way, 
Deigning to wed!" 
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sin that has involved Aeneas; it is not he that has brought ruin 
upon her. It is honorable to his chivalric feeling — modern enough, 
this, to suit the least sympathetic critic — that no word of reproach 
against Dido leaves his lips. He does not say, like the hero of a 
Hebrew story, "The woman tempted me." And even Dido 
realizes this; her reproach, like that of the modern critic, is that 
Aeneas leaves her. The modern critic cannot comprehend pietas — 
is it because his gods are less real than Virgil's ? — and Dido could 
not comprehend it, for she had broken her most solemn oath to 
the gods. What else than pietas is it which makes Aeneas follow the 
express will of the gods, when it is hardest to follow, when it leads 
him away from Dido? Virgil appropriately recalls the epithet 
pius (it is the first occurrence in book iv) even at the point where 
to most of us Aeneas seems to exhibit least piety or pity; for his 
return to duty requires that he show himself — whatever he feels — 
unmoved by Dido's entreaties and reproaches. Such is our modern 
point of view and such is Virgil's power in arousing our sympathy 
with Dido, that when she falls unconscious after pouring out her 
impassioned appeals to Aeneas, in vain, the "at pius Aeneas" that 
follows 1 comes upon us at first with a genuine shock. But Virgil 
meant what he said; Aeneas was never more pius than at this 
difficult moment when all his sympathies were with Dido and yet he 
had to turn his back upon her and close his ears to her plea and that 
of his own heart; duty has never achieved a more painful triumph 
over human inclination; pietas was never more truly pietas than at 
this supreme crisis when its two elements of piety and pity, duty 
and love, seemed hopelessly unreconcilable. Such moral conflict 
is the essence of tragedy, and Aeneas comes out purified from the 
conflict; by abandoning his sin and his partner in sin he trans- 
figures what seemed a fatal necessity into a moral victory. 

At pius Aeneas, quamquam lenire dolentem 
solando cupit et dictis avertere curas, 
multa gemens magnoque aniraum labefactus amore, 
jussa tamen divom exsequitur. 

And yet, in his devotion to duty, Aeneas, though he longs to solace and 
soothe her agonized heart and with words of affection to assuage her passion 
1 Am. iv. 393. 
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and pain, though groaning sore and shaken to the very soul by the great love 
he feels for her, none the less follows out the bidding of the gods. 

There is no lack of feeling here: his firmness is the truest pity, 
and his tenderness and sympathy would be clear enough to us, if 
everything else did not pale before the lurid glow of Dido's madly 
impassioned speeches. I cannot see any coldness in 

Nee me meminisse pigebit Elissae, 
Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus. 

—335- 
Aeneas' words have the same tone of tragic passion and pity 
as Hamlet's 

"Remember thee! Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat in this 
distracted globe." 

And among the most pathetic of the "pathetic half-lines" is 
Aeneas' broken utterance, "Italiam non sponte sequor" (361). 
The pathos of the meeting with Dido in the "Lugentes Campi" is 
no longer due to Dido — she is restored to her forgiving and loving 
husband — but is due to the true feeling of Aeneas' address in 
touching words, among the saddest in all that book so steeped in the 
"lacrimae rerum," from the mournful opening, "Infelix Dido," to 
the mournful close, " Quern fugis ? extremum f ato quod te adloquor 
hoc est" 1 — words freighted "with the anguish of all partings, 
beneath the pressure of separate eternities." 2 

If one had any doubt left as to Aeneas' feelings, these words would 
remove it forever. The meeting with Dido in Hades is instructive 
in other ways for the understanding of the tragedy. She has paid 

I Aen. vi.466. 

2 Classical Essays, by F. W. H. Myers, p. 118. Servius' comment on 466 is worth 
quoting: "Extremum: quia post mortem tenebit alterum circulum, [is this the first 
occurrence of the Dantesque conception of circles in Hell ?] viris fortibus scilicet, non 
amantibus datum." Aeneas has proved himself a strong man by overcoming his 
love; Dido's weakness could end it only by death. Ovid, who knew his Virgil, saw 
no lack of feeling in Aeneas; he represents him as moved to tears by the remembrance 
of Dido, "Flet tamen admonitu motus, Elissa, tui," (Fasti iii. 612), and fully conscious 
of his indebtedness to her, "Nil non debemus Elissae" (ib. 623). Silius Italicus, with 
both Virgil and Ovid in mind, dwells on Aeneas' grief at leaving Dido: 

Tellurem hanc juro, vota inter nostra frequenter 
Auditam vobis, juro caput, Anna, tibique 
Germanaeque tuae dilecti, invitus, Iuli, 
Respiciens, aegerque animi turn regna reliqui | Vestra, etc. 

— viii. 106. 
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for her sin by suicide, her faithlessness is forgiven, and she is restored 
to her husband's love — not all unhappy in the Fields of Sorrow. 
She is not suffering torment, but undergoing purgation; for Virgil's 
Hades is not, like Dante's Inferno, merely a place of punishment, 
and unlike Homer's shadowy world it is full of purpose and meaning : 
here too pietas reigns supreme. Dante — whose poem, says F. W. H. 
Myers, is the most important of aids to the right apprehension of 
Virgil 1 — places the most pathetic of all his characters, Francesca 
da Rimini, in "the band where Dido is" ("la schiera ov' & Dido"), 
in the Circle of the Incontinent, who are driven along incessantly 
by a violent wind, "la bufera infernal die mai nonresta" (Inferno, 
V, 31), symbolic of the passions that swayed them in life. Dido is 
in a group with other lustful oriental queens, Semiramis and 
Cleopatra, and Virgil points her out as "colei che s'ancise amorosa, 
e ruppe fede al cener di Sicheo" ("her who slew herself for love, 
and broke faith with the ashes of Sychaeus"). 2 It is the broken 
oath that brands her sin for Dante as for Virgil : she had solemnly 
invoked the Almighty to hurl her to the depths of hell, if she should 
violate her vow; and now she wanders in the lower world, but still 
finds pity there. 3 

For Aeneas the descent into Hades is a further test of his pietas, 4 
the supreme evidence of it, s and most of all a triumphant justifica- 
tion of it. Not till then does he realize the full meaning of his divine 
mission and receive the inspiration that leads him to ultimate 

1 Classical Essays, p. 107. If it is true that "Homer made Virgil," it is certainly no 
less true that Virgil made Dante. Dante prides himself on his knowledge of Virgil's 
"high tragedy", and represents his master as saying to him: 

Cost il canta 
L'alta mia tragedia in alcuno loco; 
Ben lo sai tu che la sai tutta quanta. 

— Inferno, XX, 112. 

2 So Claudian, addressing the Princess Serena, ill-fated daughter of the emperor 
Honorius, classes Dido with Helen among the bad examples in literature: "Quos 
Smyrna dedit, quos Mantua libros Percurrens damnas Helenam nee parcis Elissae; 
Nobiliora tenent amnios exempla pudicos" (Laus Serenae 147). 

3 Servius on Aen. vi. 451: "Errabat: vagabatur et bene allusit, quia et amaverat 
et se interemerat; ut quasi incertum esset, quem circulem posset tenere." 

* vi. 461 ff: "Sed me jussa deum, quae nunc has ire per umbras, Per loca senta 
situ cogunt noctemque profundam, Imperiis egere suis." 

* 688: "Vicit iter durum pietas." 
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success. Duty and love have brought him even down to Hades, 
and there he learns the great lesson that is worth all it may cost — 
that salvation for men involves suffering and struggle, that self- 
sacrifice is but a stepping-stone to victory, that all life, in the other 
world as in this, is a process of purgation and ascent, and that his 
own race is the chosen people to lead mankind to its highest realiza- 
tion of itself. The most conspicuous quality in the illustrious line 
of his descendants who pass before him in prophetic vision is his 
own pietas, Roman devotion to duty, self-sacrificing service of 
fatherland and fellow-man. 1 To Aeneas it is revealed, what few 
men are given clearly to see, that the law of the universe, the process 
which works out the destiny of man, is one with the moral law in 
his own heart. For him henceforth the stern face of duty is forever 
irradiated with the light of love. For us, too, this episode is a 
revelation of Virgil's conception of destiny as the divine law which 
is to effect the regeneration of humanity by the instrumentality 
of the Roman race, and of duty as co-operation with that law. The 
divine law itself puts on the aspect of pietas— "summa deum 
Pietas"* — and Virgil's hero, prophet of this greatest of the gods, 
is shown to be in very truth Pius Aeneas. 

1 769: "Pariter pietate vel armis Egregius"; 772: "Umbrata gerunt civili 
tempora quercu"; 823: "Vincet amor patriae." 

9 Statius, Silvae III. iii. 1. 



